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involved order is at once apparent, and certain 
perversities of style are seen to have had a motive. 
The system with Ammianus is, of course, not quan- 
titative, as was the prose of Cicero, but accentual — 
purely so, Professor Clark believes. Between the 
last two accents of the concluding phrase either 
two or four unaccented syllables are placed, while 
one or three seem to be avoided. Thus esse videa- 
tur is excluded, but other familiar Ciceronian clausu- 
lae are found, e. g. superasse virtute (14.6.10), mit- 
tebat ad principem (14.7.10), securius cogitari (14.7. 
12). These three distinct cadences agree with Meyer's 
law, but can one be quite so sure that all con- 
sciousness of their original quantitative basis ( — 

«_ I _„, _w_ I _«i, I — I --*) 

had been lost? Where a rhythm appears to 
be, lacking the fact is indicated by the use of a dag- 
ger. Of course opinions will differ in these cases, 
as it is entirely possible that the old quantitative 
clausulae, especially the ditrochaic, may have fallen 
instinctively from the writer's pen. For example, 
the passage obelized on p. 63 has Octaviani receptus 

principis, which in older terms is — - | | 

— « — , a cadence of the Ciceronian oratory, and 
the order of words would surely prove a rhythmical 
intent. Cf. p. 138, Romanorum transitu, 200, expe- 
ditiones Parthicas, etc. In many cases the dagger 
must indicate, not that the rhythm is lacking, but 
that Meyer's rule fails to cover the particular case. 
Thus reniteretur, 230, ostendentes, no, and other 
sonorous verb-forms, were surely regarded as suit- 
able cadences. It is also difficult to believe that we 
are to pronounce Persidis, Perside (pp. 307, 310, 
312), rather than admit further exceptions to Meyer's 
law. But these are minutiae, and we may await the 
appearance of the second volume to clear up all 
these points which now seem obscure to the unini- 
tiated. No doubt Professor Clark has duly weighed, 
and deliberately rejected the hypothesis that Am- 
mianus's rhythmical theory was only a partial sub- 
stitution of the accentual basis for the quantitative. 

It is to be hoped that in this new and attractive 
dress Ammianus may cease to be a mere name 
to so many teachers of Latin or of Roman history. 
In spite of his perversion of the Tacitean style, this 
Greek, admirer of all things Roman, fills a place 
of his own in the literature of the fourth century. 
Those who can spare no time for a larger acquain- 
tance will at least find matter of general interest 
in his characteristic digressions, for example, on 
manners at Rome (14.6) ; on the Gauls (15.9, 11-12) ; 
the Alps (ib. 10) ; obelisks (17.4) ; eclipses (20.3) ; 
Egypt and the Nile (22.15-16) ; artillery (23.4) ; or 
his narrative of the visit of Constantius II to Rome 
(16.10). 
Columbia University. F. G. MOORE. 



From The Nation of October 27 we reprint two 
letters relating to 

THE EXCAVATION OF CYRENE 

Some months ago the Ottoman Government 
granted to the Archaeological Institute of Ameri- 
ca a firman for the excavation of Cyrene. The 
project had received the authorization of the Coun- 
cil of the Institute at the meeting in Baltimore in 
December, 1909; and the prompt issue of the firman 
seemed to augur well for the undertaking. A pre- 
liminary reconnaissance was made in May and June, 
1910. This was fruitful in results, and it is ex- 
pected that within a month the work of excavation 
will be commenced. 

The excavation of Cyrene was proposed by 
Charles Eliot Norton, the first president of the In- 
stitute, among the earliest projects, but until re- 
cently conditions nave not been favorable. To de- 
fray the cost of the work in its earlier stages the 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars a year for three 
years has been subscribed or pledged by members 
of the Institute; one-third of the whole amount was 
contributed by Mr. James Loeb. The direction of 
the undertaking was placed in the hands of a com- 
mission consisting of Mr. A. V. Armour, New 
York; Mr. Arthur Fairbanks of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston; and Mr. D. G. Hogarth of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The Commission ap- 
pointed Mr. Richard Norton director of the field 
operations. The commissioners recently met in 
Paris to pass upon the last questions of policy be- 
fore the work should commence. 

The site of Cyrene lies at the edge of a high 
plateau in the northern part of the province of 
Barca, between Tripoli and Egypt. The ruins are 
covered with soil to only a moderate depth. Since 
the devastation of the region the site has been pro- 
tected by its inaccessibilitv; it has been without 
permanent inhabitants for centuries. According to 
all evidence now available, the excavation of few 
Greek cities might be expected to yield more of 
value and human interest. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., October 14. FRANCIS W. KelSEY. 



The expedition undertaken by the Archaeological 
Institute of America for the excavation of ancient 
Cyrene has already born fruit in the discovery of 
important Greek ruins which apparently mark the 
site of an offshoot from Cyrene itself. When in 
Bengazi last May, the director of the expedition, 
Mr. Richard Norton, was informed by Arabs that 
ruins existed at a place called Messa, not noted on 
any map. When the party reached Merdj, a guide 
was procured, who professed to know the way to 
Messa from Sheriz, a station on the Derna-Merdj- 
Bengazi telegraph line. On June 14 the party left 
Sheriz, following a wooded gorge tnree miles to 
the east, then proceeding northeast two miles up 
hill and four miles farther over rolling country to 
Messa. 
On this site Mr. Norton reports as follows : 
"The ruins of Messa lie at the edge of the same 
plateau as those of Cyrene. The most important 
spring is in a hollow, surrounded by quantities of 
square-cut blocks and traces of buildings. The ex- 
tensive ruins on the high ground west, north, and 
east of the spring include quarries, in which are 
many rock-cut tombs, large free-standing sarcophagi 
and built tombs, and platforms of buildings. Of 
the two clearly marked roads one leads north to- 
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ward the sea, the second leads eastward toward the 
Sawiya Beda, the Marabout of Sidi Raffa, and so 
on to Cyrene, which it enters from the southeast. 
The distance from Messa to the fountain of Cyrene 
is about fifteen miles, and for the greater part of 
the way the road is clearly marked either by tombs 
and buildings at the sides or by the presence of the 
actual road bed. There can be no doubt that this 
was a main highway from Cyrene to the west, and 
that Messa was an important offshoot of Cyrene. 
The character of the remains indicates that Messa 
was a Greek city, and inhabited at least as early 
as the fourth century B. c." 

Messa was visited in 1909 by representatives of 
the. Jewish Territorial Organization, but the pub- 
lished report makes no reference to the nature of 
the remains. The outline map and the photographs 
obtained by Mr. Norton, as well as the description 
already quoted, indicate the importance of the site ; 
and it is to be hoped that the Archaeological Insti- 
tute may procure the right to excavate it in con- 
nection with the work at Cyrene itself. 
Berlin, October 3. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 



It is distinctly worth while at times for us to 
see classical things through the eyes of those who 
are not professional students of the Classics. In 
The Columbia Spectator for October 12 last there 
is a very interesting report of an interview with 
Professor C. J. Keyser, of the Department of Math- 
ematics at Columbia, who spent his leave of absence 
last year in travel in Europe, particularly in Italy 
and Greece. Part of the interview follows : 

To me the most interesting places I visited were 
Florence, Rome and Athens; of these three Athens 
was by far the most stimulating. At Athens an- 
tiquity seems so near that the visitor feels like say- 
ing: "The other day Socrates said so and so", 
instead of referring to that great philosopher as hav- 
ing lived in the very remote past. 

The Acropolis is the most fascinating thing in 
Athens, and the most wonderful thing there is the 
Parthenon. As one views' this wonderful master- 
piece of architecture, he can understand the truth 
of the saying that the culture of the old world 
culminated in Greece, that of Greece in Athens, and 
that of Athens in the Parthenon. 

I met a man from Chicago, at the hotel at which 
I was stopping in Athens, who wished to know 
why I considered Athens one of the greatest places 
on earth. He admitted that the ancient Greeks had 
accomplished much, but expressed the belief that 
their achievements had been greatly overestimated, 
and even went so far as to say that he thought they 
were far behind the times. In reply I said : "You 
live in Chicago and I live in New York. Bring 
these two cities together, add Boston, Philadelphia, 
and as many more cities as you like. How many 
strictly immortal men are there in the whole vast 
crowd? By immortal I mean those men who still 
live in literature because of the greatness of their 
ideas and the perfection of the form in which those 
ideas were expressed". 

My friend from Chicago was of the opinion that 
there were possibly not more than "several". I 
then reminded him that in the time of Pericles 
there were in the population of Athens, no very 
large city, about a score of strictly immortal men. 
The Chicagoan, who, by the way, was a publisher, 
was surprised at this and had no more to say 
against the "out of date" Athenians. 



EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS 

An interesting piece of recent archaeological news 
is the announcement that the site of Old Paphos 
in. Cyprus with, probably, the earliest sanctuary of 
Paphian Aphrodite has been discovered by Dr. K. 
Koritzky and Dr. M. Ohnefalsch Richter at a place 
now called Rantidi. In a letter to the London Times 
of July 27, Dr. Ohnefalsch Richter describes a visit 
to the spot, to which the attention of the two arch- 
aeologists had been called by the discovery of a 
number of stones inscribed in the Cypriote syllabary. 
Though they had no time for careful exploration, 
the discoverers report numerous traces of walls and 
of large inscribed blocks, enough to show that the 
site was an important one. Some of the inscriptions 
from Rantidi which have since been published by 
Professor Meister, of Leipzig, are dedications to 
various divinities, and show that even if this was 
not the early shrine of Paphian Aphrodite, it was 
the site of an important center of worship. It is re- 
ported that organized excavation is to be under- 
taken by Dr. Zahn in behalf of The Berlin Academy. 

Harvard University. GEORGE H. CHASE. 



CICERO DE IMPERIO CN. POMPEI 22 

None of the editions of this oration notes the 
fact that the story to which Cicero alludes in the 
clause, ut ex eodem Ponto Medea ilia quondam pro- 
fugisse dicitur, etc., is not the common version of 
the legend. At any rate it is not contained in the 
best known account of the Argonautic expedition, 
the poem of Apollonius Rhodius. Cicero evidently 
has in mind the lines of a Roman tragedy which 
he quotes in the De Nat. Deorum 3.67 (from Ac- 
cius ?, Mayor ad loc. ; Pacuvius ?, Seeliger, Roscher's 
Lex. Myth. 2.2488; Ennius?, Schoemann ad loc). 

In Apollonius, the brother in question, Absyrtus, 
is a full grown man, who leads the pursuit of the 
Greeks, is invited to an interview by Medea, and 
treacherously slain by Jason. The story that Cicero 
uses goes back to Pherecydes (Schol. Apoll., ed. 
Keil, 4.223, 228). Sophocles in the Colchides seems 
to have known still another variant. 
Nrwtown High School. Max RADIN. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

Readers of The Classical Weekly are reminded 
of the notice already given that the first luncheon 
of The New York Latin Club will be held on Sat- 
urday, November 19, at noon, at The Gregorian, 
in Thirty-Fifth Street, between Fifth Avenue and 
Herald Square, New York City. The address will 
be delivered by Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature at Harvard University. 
For information concerning this and the later lunch- 
eons of the year apply to Dr. William F. Tibbetts, 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 



